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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
YEARLY MEETING. 


By the time this number of Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer is issued members of the constituent 
branches of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
far and near, will be wending their way to 


the common centre, and may we not hope. 


that many of our brethren and sisters from 
other Meetings wili feel drawn to mingle 
with us in our annual gathering? 

The usually crowded condition of women’s 
branch will doubtless be a drawback to some 
who might attend, even of our own members. 

There are many points in which this 
Yearly Meeting will differ from any that has 
preceded it. The ranks of those upon 
whose shoulders the “ ark ” of our profession 
has been wont ‘to rest are rapidly thinning. 
Those who are left must feel that they have 
need to keep near the pillar of cloud, and 
near to each other that the forward move- 
ment may not be delayed, or the Lord’s cho- 
sen people left to wander in the wilderness. 

The influence of the galleries will not,be so 
great as in the past. There is a power in the 
body of the Meeting that is year by year 
making itself felt, and leaving its impress 
upon the legislation of the body. Questions 
concerning the great world outside our nar- 
row limits are by the very magnitude of their 
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tives and descendants of those ancient worth- 
ies who banded together in behalf of human 
rights, and the freedom to rightfully enjoy 
them without let or hindrance from priest or 
potentate. 

Great wisdom will be needed and much 
forbearance. The holy oil of charity must 
flow from vessel to vessel, and patience must 
have her perfect work. There is need also of 
a wise conservatism, that we maintain the 
dignity of our profession, and be not 
swayed to or fro by the side issues that so 
often come with a disturbing force into large 
progressive assemblies. 

And we must continue to be progressive,— 
must stand in the fore front of the great 
moral battle and by the force of conviction, 
and the power it gives when rightly used, 
make our influence felt in the struggle with 
every form of vice and wickedness. 

It is not enough that we sweep before our 
own door. The pestilential odors from the 
debris of our ain may pollute the air we 
breathe, and poison the young life of our own 
hearth-stone. Nor can we suffer the moral 
pestilence to invade our neighbor’s dwelling. 
If we are ourselves free from its blighting 
influence and would be kept free, we must 
make freedom the common right of all,—a 
freedom, that, for the sake of all, restrains all, 
that wrestles with its own weaknesses, 


proportions impinging upon our outposts, and | that it may the more readily be strength to 


claiming a hearing from us, the representa- | another in his hour of temptation. 
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This is the Divine idea of brotherhood,— 
the noblest dream of freedom,—a dream to be 
realized by every soul that can say with the 
great apostle: “If eating meat cause my 
brother to offend I will eat no meat.” It is 
not what one may dv, and feel no condemna- 
tion,—the unselfishness of Christ calls for a 
denial of that which brings no condemnation, 
lest its indulgence be a stumbling-block in 
the way of a weaker brother. The same 
apostle claims there are many things that he 
might be free to do, but it is not expedient for 
him to do them. 

We must, in our collective capacity, equal- 
ly as individuals, stand in the way of no on- 
ward movement. Our simple creed, breathes 
the very essence of the Gospel, “ Peace and 
Good Will,’—and to be true to its divine 
intuitions we must be found working for 
“the things that make for peace,” between 
nations and tribes of people, for good-will, the 
outgrowth of good morals in the community, 
and in the family. To do thfs we must be 
found shoulder to shoulder undoing “the 
heavy burthens,” letting “the captives go 
free,” and breaking the chains of sin and 
slavery, of whatever character. 

The moral forces that are to help accomp- 
lish this work are in our midst waiting to be 
utilized, and it is but for those who bear rule 
to reach forth the hand of encouragement, 
draw them near and share with them the 
labcr and toil of the struggle, and the way is 
already opened. 

There needs for all a getting down to first 
principles. They stood the test of the learn- 
ing the wisdom and the power of Church and 
State in the rise of the Society, and nothing 
is plainer than that we who would work with 
the same effectiveness must be taught by the 
same Master. 

There is nothing that will reach “ the wit- 


ness” in every soul but a measure of the 
same oom that witnesseth to its presence. 
Friends get off their foundation when they 


follow other methods ; they lower the standard 
of spiritual attainment when they take any 
less solid ground. God in Christ reconciling 
man unto himself,—Christ the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God, and that Christ born 
into every soul, to be its ruler and guide is 
man’s only Saviour. Any reform or conver- 
sion that stops short of this is not of God. 
It is the hay, wood and stubble, that will not 
endure the fire of the Holy Spirit. 

Let us in our way do our portion of the 
Great Husbandman’s work, laboring in His 
harvest, as the way opens before us, fully 
realizing that He has committed to our trust 
the choicest of His fields, and of our hands 
will He require the increase, to the honor and 
praise of His adorable name. L. J. R. 


FRIENDS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


To such of our readers as feel desirous of 
knowing what traces remain of the former 
settlements of Friends on these islands the 
following, taken from a recent number of the 
Friend, may be of interest. It is contained in 
a letter of James McNish, written from Hell 
Gate, Saba, one of the Dutch West India 
Islands, in First month of the present year. 

Eps. 


. . . In thy last ‘letter to me thou wants to 
know if I have found any vestiges of Friends in 
the West Indies. When out here some years 
ago, I discovered on the Island.of Nevis a 
meeting that had originally been a Friends’ 
meeting, but was now a Shakers’. There are 
no vestiges of Friends in Antigua or Barba- 
does. Joan Vokins speaks of Mountserrat 
and Antigua, but gives few particulars. I 
have read somewhere that an estate on the 
small Island of “ Tortola” had been left to 
an English Friend, who came out, freed the 
slaves, and settled the lands upon the people, 
and that for many years it was the brightest 
spot on the Island. 


Friends have often visited St. Kitts, but 
never settled there. The small Island of 
“ Nevis ” appears to have taken up the time 
and attention of not a few Friends. We read 
that in 1658 Peter Head, John Rouse and 
Mary Fisher lodged at the house of Hum- 
phrey Highwood (I may tell thee that Nevis 
was the slave market for the Leeward 
Islands), who was not a Quaker then, but he 
was imprisoned a month by the governor for 
inadvertently omitting to give notice of the 
arrival of strangers as required by law. 
Besse, vol. ii, 352. 


In 1662, John Taylor says, I found some 
Friends who were desirous | should stay with 
them. I traveled from meeting to meeting 
in the town and at “ Haydocks,” and up the 
country. 

In 1673, J. Taylor says, I went to visit the 
Churches of Christ in Nevis, Antigua and 
St. Christopher, and we had many brave 
meetings in all these Islands; sometimes 
at the governor’s and other chief men’s 
houses. 

In 1675 John Brown, John Carpenter and 
F’. Green were put in the stocks for going to 
New River and warning the priest during a 
pause in the service to depart from iniquity. 
They were also imprisoned two months and 
afterwards fined 3,000 lbs. of sugar for fix- 
Ing a paper against the church wall. The 
fines not being paid, all were sent to prison. 
The marshall took from John Brown a negro 
man worth 4,000 lbs. of sugar and sold him 
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for 2,900 lbs., who being a poor man, was a 
great loss to him. John Carpenter lost a negro 
~~ worth 4,000 lbs. sugar. Besse, vol. ii, 

5. 

1676—1677. Jasper Tyrone, of Antigua, 
being at meeting in Nevis, was committed to 
prison. 

1677, Sixth month fifth. A fine of twenty 
pounds sterling on the meeting-house at 
Charleston was laid on Lawrence Haydock. 
John Carpenter, having a meeting at his 
own house, at which several of the negroes 
were present, the latter were put in irons 
in the fort for three days. Besse, vol. ii, 361. 

1677. Captains to be fined 5,000 Ibs. of 
sugar for bringing Quakers to the island. 
John Brown banished for fixing a warning to 
the church door. David Pancoman for not 


come to the islands, as before stated: the 
record says (after*stating that Highwood was 
sent to prison), but eventually the Quakers 
managed to gain a firm footing in that part of 
the island called the Lowlands, where is 
found evidence of their last resting place in a 
few rude stones which mark the graves of 
some of the members. A daughter of the then 
Governor Lake was interred in the same 
place, and himself soon after. The memorial 
to (the daughter) forms a part of the pave- 
ment of the parish (place of worship), that to 
the father, if any ever existed, is not to be 
found. After some little inquiry I found my 
way to what is marked on the map of the 
island as “The Quaker Cemetery.” Here, at 
the corner of two public roads, a pretty large 
field, thickly overgrown with bush, is the last 


appearing in arms at the alarm was tied by | resting place of many Friends. Some half 


the neck and heels so close together, that he 
was nearly suffocated, and beaten by Captain 
Earle. Besse, vol. ii, 366. Altogether there 
were thirty-two persons imprisoned and 
twenty-four fined. 

1683. Wm. Edmundson’s Journal, page 
126. “Nevis,” where were honest, tender 
Friends, I had many meetings with them, to 
which also many people came, amongst 
them several justices of the peace, who con- 
fessed the truth. The chief judge and his wife 
were both convinced and came to several 
meetings. ? 

1707. We sailed to Nevis and had meet- 
ings with the few Friends there. T. Chalk- 
ley’s Journal. 

1709. “ Nevis.”—Here I went ashore, and 
meeting with James Boyden, he invited me 
to his lodging in town ; after dinner we went 
to some hot springs, near the town, which 
were so hot that we could scarce put our 
hands in without scalding them, and the place 
where the water issued could scarce be 
touched, it was so hot. Next morning being 
First day, we went into the country about 
eight miles, on the worst way for stones that 
ever Irode, to the house of Mary Wilson, an 
honest friend, where in a meeting of eight or 
nine persons (for since the French invasion 
there are few Friends left) the Lord {was 
pleased to give us a comfortable sense of his 
love together.—Life of T. Story, page 443. 

When in St. Kitts some years ago, I made 
inquiry as to what remains of Quakerism was 
to be found in these Islands, I learned that 
a sect or party called Noahites, and who were 
originally Quakers, were to be found in the 
neighboring Island of Nevis. I found then, 
and find now, that they are everywhere spo- 
ken against. I found they held their meeting 
on cotton grounds, four miles from Charles- 
ton. On my first visit thereafter to Nevis, I 
find it is recorded that three Friends had 


dozen headstones scattered over the field, 
point to the graves ofa few ; marks and dates 
could not well be made out. One small stone 
had on it “ Thomas Haydock, 1676,” another, 
“ Ruth,” was all that was left upon it. I need 
not speak to thee of feeling; thou knowest 
something of what being a stranger in a 
strange land means; but cold and selfish the 
man must be who could sit with the forgot- 
ten dead around, and they once of the same 
household of faith, without strange thoughts 
and feelings swelling up within him. After 
some little trouble the horse, which was 
quietly nibbling at the shrubs or bush was 
caught, and one mile and a half found me at 
St. Thomas’ Parish Church [building]. The 
clerk who was also school-master, dismissed 
the children. We then got into the [build- 
ing], and I told him I wanted to see a 
gravestone that had been stolen from the 
grave-yard down the way. He pointed at 
once to a ‘stone, without a name, but ex- 
plained that the name was under the wood; 
there is a long epitaph, which I will not copy 
here; Died, 2nd Sept. 1663, aged 49. A 
short chat with the clerk,and my face was 
turned towards cotton grounds, where Friends 
had their settlement. Coming to a cross 
road, I asked a young woman who was stand- 
ing at the door of a hut, where meeting was 
held? She answered, “Massa, no meeting 
but on First-days. Who learned thee to say 
first-day ? “My mother and father belong to 
meeting.” Why not thee? “ Oh,” said she, “T 
left with Owens some years ago.” A rousing 
Methodist preacher of that name was settled 
near, and he did all in his power to break up 
this meeting, and was successful in taking a 
number of the young people away from the 
meeting. After some little talk I found her 
father had belonged to meeting from a child, 
Bidding her farewell, I turned and made for 
Charleston, as it was drawing towards evening. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR COMING CONVOCATION. 


In view of our approaching Yearly Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia we deem it seasonable to 
call the attention of those who will gather 
from different portions of the district repre- 
sented at this convocation to the necessity 
and propriety of all who thus assemble being 
alive to their responsibilities as members of 
the Society of Friends, enjoying all its privi- 





leges. 

St is strange blindness indeed which does 
not appreciate the noble ground gained by 
the heroic stand of our faithful predecessors ; 
and we who have an inherited right to a place 
in the Religious Society, banded together for 
the assertion and practical application of the 
Christian religion, as this is to be understood 
from the teachings of the blessed Jesus and of 
His apostles, should seek a preparation to 
labor according to ability in all the work for 
the progress of vital principles, and the edifi- 
cation of our own household, which the pre- 
sent time calls for. 

It should cheer all true Friends to see that 
ideas once deemed peculiar to our Society 
are becoming the common possession of the 
enlightened in all parts of the Christian world, 
and we may be sure that all things really ex- 
cellent are thus permanent—belonging not 
alone to one people or one era, but to man- 
kind. That which does not gain the cordial 
assent of the wise, but becomes a mere archaic 
form, we may be sure is not vital, and may 
be safely abandoned ; and the time may not 
be very distant when it will be wise for us to 
make such a differentiation of testimonies in 
the sight of mankind as will show that we 
are a living and growing and not a fossilized 


y: . 

But in order that a healthful advance be 
made along the lines of light, it is needful 
that the whole body be alive, and that life 
should be manifested by such timely action 
" the present day demands of the pure in 

eart. 


“If ye lay bound upon the wheel of change, 
And pe ey were for breaking from the 
chain 


The Heart of boundless Being is a curse, 
The Soul of Things fell Pain. 
“Ye are not bound! the Soul of Things is 
sweet, 
The Heart of Being is celestial rest; 
Stronger than woe is will: that which was 
Good 
Doth pass to Better—Best.”’ 
(Edwin Arnold.) 
The Power Divine that moves to good has 
never ceased to be operative, but it lacks its 
proper medium whenever the human mind is 
paralyzed by formalism. Formalism and 
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literalism are closely allied, and if the “letter 
killeth,” so does the form if stelidly adhered 
to, the neglect of the spirit of rectitude 
which should be the guide of life. 5S. R. 


rr 


THE HEROIC IN FAITH. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 

. . . - In our time the conditions of Chris- 
tian life have so far altered by the very pro- 
gress of truth, as compared with those of the 
first century, as not to bear on their face any 
very obvions element of heroism. It can 
hardly be said to be more difficult to meet, 
in an ordinary conventional way, the ordi- 
nary conventional demands of Christian 
character than it is to neglect these demands. 
The stream simply divides, and, with no 
wide separation, will float the lazy boat by 
either branch to much the same social dis- 
tinction. 

From this seeming absence of the heroic, 
Christianity suffers in its appeal to strong 
natures, and also in its popular moving 
power. Again, the tendency occasionally 
reappears to escape this tameness of thought 
and moderation of motives by some form of 
pietism, some higher life, some deeper con- 
secration, which may not, after all, express 
themselves in lives peculiarly useful to man. 

The true remedy is found in discerning the 
réal form of heroism that falls to us, for 
truly a heroism is ours. Our time is not des- 
titute of the heroic element; no time is des- 
titute of it, though it offers itself in very 
different ways to different generations. A 
great and feasible labor is brought within 
full view of men just now. Its difficulties 
are great; the thoughtful and loving self- 
denial called for has no limit. It offers, 
therefore, every condition for the truly heroic 
life, the life whose heroism is developed in 
the largeness of its painstaking benefieence. 
The kingdom of heaven, as a physieal, social, 
and religious structure. is to [ brought for- 
ward in every community and over the whole 
earth. Any mind that catches even a very 
partial glimpse of this kingdom, in its infi- 
nite desireableness and wealth, as the con- 
summation of all labor and growth hitherto, 
has at once within him and without him the 
conditions of heroism. He needs no facti- 
tious motive or painful conseeration. He 
has before him an object large enough, diffi- 
cult enough, of sufficient worth within itself, 
and near enough in its demands, to give rise 
to heroic purposes and room te their heroic 
execution. A clear, stirring presentation of 
this proper work of the Church is all that is 
required in the congregation and in the Sun- 
day-school to enlist on their heroic side the 
impulses of labor and consecration which 
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form so large a part of human nature in all 
great periods and in all grand work. We 
fail of the heroic because we fail to conceive 
and to value the many changes which must 
take place just about us, and must extend 


over the whole world in the coming of 


Christ’s kingdom. An enlarged conception 
and a deepened purpose will immediately 
partake of heroism. 

We suffer, it is true, as yet from a change 
of ideals, which at this point is not complete. 
Heroism is still to many minds physical 
courage, more or less devoid of beneficence. 
They do not clearly see that the beneficence 
of labor and the sufficient end for self-denial 
are the inner light of heroism; that the 
morally heroic is the truly heroic, on the 
side both of active and of passive power. 
As men rise out of the physical into the 
spiritual, they slowly discover what those 
struggles are in which personal power is 
broadly developed. In poetry we have 
passed by the period of the epic of war— 
the epic of hate—and have not altogether 
reached the epic of recenciliation—the epic 
of love. We do not yet fully feel that he is 
richer in every term of grace and power who 
freely builds, than he who fiercely pulls 
down. This is in part because hitherto slaves 
have so often, and angels have. so rarely, 
worked on the foundations of society—society 
knit together by foree for ends of personal 
advantage. Liberty has shown itself in 
breaking through human law and breaking 
down human restraints, and slavery in sub- 
mitting to them. But as the balance is 
altered, and our constructive work comes to 
express human wisdom and human love, our 
notion of the heroic will take on correspond- 
ing changes and expansion, and we shall dis- 


cover that the great epie of human life has 


yet to be conceived, achieved, and written in 
the light of that divine epie which has set 
the world spiritually aglow.—S. S. Times. 
Although the well-known charges against 
William Penn, made by the historian Ma- 





caulay, have been several times refuted, we 


publish the following taken from Friends’ 

Review, as containing some points we do not 

remember to have seen touched upon. Eps. 
WILLIAM PENN. 

It is a delightful and important duty to 


cherish affectionately the memory of those 


Christian philanthropists who have been great 
benefactors of the human race. Though they 
have, as good and faithful servants, entered 
into the joy of their Lord, and are far beyond 
the reacly of human praise er censure, yet, for 
the honer we owe their characters, and for the 


benefit of mankind, we should guard tenderly 
their good name, from generation to genera- 
tion, as a tribute of gratitude for the precious 
services with which they have blest our sinful, 
suffering world, and with the hope that others 
may be enabled to follow in their footsteps of 
“good will towards men.” 

William Penn may be justly esteemed the 
most eminent and noble Christian philanthro- 
pist of modern times, and yet, great and good 
man as he unquestionably was, he did not, 
while he lived, escape the abuse of bigotry, 
envy and selfishness ; nor is it a cause of won- 
der, as he was an eminently godly man, and 
those who will live godly shall suffer persecu- 
tion, as the apostle tells us. But notwith- 
standing it was strikingly true of William 
Penn that he “committed his way unto the 
Lord, and trusted in Him, and He brought 
forth his righteousness as the light, and his 
judgment as the noonday,” so that he passed 
from earth to heaven without one real stain 
upon his good name; yet one man, and one 
man only, has been found in the present cen- 
tury to raise the question, if the name of 
William Penn was what all the world viewed 
it to be, a spotless name. It is asad illustra- 
tion of human weakness, that some who pride 
themselves on being oracles of wisdom take 
pleasure in defaming the memory of the great 
and good, if their greatness and goodness has 
not been agreeable to their low, vain notions. 
This is true of Macaulay. He seems to have 
taken satisfaction in trying to injure the good 
name of William Penn. Macaulay, though 
a brilliant and able writer, should never have 
touched the historian’s pen. No man should 
write history who, like Macaulay, is strongly 
inclined to prejudice, self-will and hatred. 
That he was so is evident, for he seems to en- 
tertain a strong dislike to the Quakers, as 
well as to William Penn; he is not content 
to try to injure the name of Penn, but he 
must step out of his way to hold up honest 
George Fox to the ridicule of mankind. Pdor 
Macaulay! William Penn and George Fox 
will live in the love and esteem of mankind 
when Macaulay will be remembered as an 
example of human weakness and dishonesty. 

It is interesting to see that Macauley could 
not cast reproach on the character of William 
Penn without first saying a few words in his 
commendation. What he says in praise of 
William Penn seems to have been extorted 
from him by the mighty power of conscience, 
and was not a cheerful tribute of love and 
respect. As the testimony of an enemy, and 
not of a friend, it is valuable, as it is not en- 
larged by the magnifying glass of partiality. 
He evidently has fears that in attacking the 
reputation of William Penn he would be 
obliged to meet the condemnation of wise and 
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good men everywhere, for he says to do it 
“requires some courage.” Here is what he 
admits in regard to William Penn, before he 
begins his false and malicious stories of him: 
“ England is proud of hisname. The respect- 
able Society of which he was a member honors 
him as an apostle. By pious men of other 
“ete pasa he is generally regarded as a 

right pattern of Christian virtue. His name 
has become throughout all civilized countries 
a synonym for probity and philanthropy. 
Penn was without doubt a man of eminent 
virtues. He had a strong sense of religious 
duty, and a fervent desire to promote the 
happiness of mankind. On one or two points 
of high importance he had notions more cor- 
tect than were common among men of even 
enlarged minds. He will always be men- 
tioned with honor as a lawgiver who, in an 
age of persecution, made religious liberty the 
corner-stone of a polity.” Well, this is high 
praise, truly. It comprehends a vast amount 
of true goodness and glory. Few men have 
lived in the world who ever deserved or re- 
ceived such exalted commendation. 

Now let us look a little at the character of 
William Penn, as drawn by Macaulay, and 
see how the different elements harmonize. 
He says “England is proud of his name.” 
What! sensitive, proud, chivalrous England 
proud of the name of a man who plotted 
oo her liberties and her religion, as 

acauley would fain have the world believe? 
How extravagantly absurd—how perfectly 
contrary to every principle of common sense 
and patriotism, in a great intelligent nation, 
to be proud of the name of such a man as 
William Penn, if he were really such a man 
as Macaulay insinuates. Again, Macaulay 
says that his Society “honors him as an 
apostle.’ Now, would a Society so justly 
celebrated for its honesty and every other 
virtue honor, as an apostle, a vain courtier, 
a hypocritical professor of Quakerism, an 
encourager of insurrection and war—a So- 
ciety which even Macaulay says is respecta- 
ble? Let common sense ask and answer the 
—: +Who knew best the character of 

illiam Penn, the Quakers who were inti- 
mate with him for fifty years, and knew his 
every trait, and knew well of all these charges 
against him, at the time his enemies brought 
them, or Macaulay, who was born nearly a 
hundred years after the death of William 
William Penn, and could find no wrongs or 
evidence against him not well known to the 
Quakers in his lifetime? Such a question 
answers itself in favor of William Penn. 

Again, Macaulay says “ His name has be- 
come throughout all countries a synonym for 
probity and philanthropy.” But this lofty 
eulogy has an exception—“ all civilized coun- 


tries” is not intended to include Thomas B. 
Macaulay—for he disagrees with them in his 
opinion of William Penn. But William 
Penn’s Master was not called by all “a good 
man,” and the servant is not above his master. 

Furthermore, Macaulay writes, “ Penn was 
without doubt a man of eminent virtues. He 
had a strong sense of religious duty, and a 
fervent desire to promote the happiness of 
mankind,” and notwithstanding this tribute 
to the piety and philanthropy of Penn, Ma- 
caulay would gladly have all the world be- 
lieve that he was a weak-minded man, a vain 
courtier, full of hypocrisy, a plotter of war, 
and an enemy of the government of his coun- 
try. 

"That great and good man, Thomas Clark- 
son, was fully aware of all these groundiess 
stale charges against the character of William 
Penn, with which Macaulay has so corrupted 
his fragment of a history of England, and I 
give here a little from his carefully prepared 
testimony to the character of this noble phi- 
lanthropist. 

Says Clarkson, “ He was a man of exten- 
sive knowledge, and possessed a mind vigilant 
as to everything that passed ; had great dis- 
cernment and penetration, ingenious, bold 
and solid in conjecture, capable of deep re- 
search, and fertile in the adaptation of dis- 
coveries to a useful end; had a mind eapable 
of directing its energies usefully to every de- 
partment of a new colony, whether in agri- 
culture, building, government or religion.” 
‘‘He seems to have been daily conversant 
with the Divine Being: worshipping and 
praising Him, and daily walking with Him 
in his multifarious concerns. All his publi- 
cations, and almost every letter, whether 
public or private, breathe a spirit of piety 
and reliance on God.” 

And this was the man who, Macaulay 
would make the readers of history believe 
was, in many important respects, not a good 
man, and “not a man of strong sense.” If 
William Penn, instead of being meek and 
lowly in heart, and going about doing good, 
like Jesus Christ, had brandished a sword 
with the energy and triumph of Oliver Crom- 
well, Macaulay would have called him a noble 
man—a “man of strong sense.” It requires 
wisdom and goodness to see and properly 
estimate human character, and the really 
great are always good, for there is no true 
greatness without goodness. The name of 
William Penn will be held in affectionate 
and everlasting remembrance. 

Joun HemMMENWAY. 

Minneapolis, Minn., January 20, 1832. 





WE cannot escape the evils of life by 
shrinking from its duties.—E. W. 
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Farland, McPherson co., Kansas. 

I am a constant reader of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, a privilege for which 1 feel thankful, 
although [ am not a subscriber. I take the 
Journal and exchange with my sister Phebe 
E. Towne, who takes Friends’ Intelligencer. § 

We came to Kansas in an early day, rather 
poor, and have had to economize. We came 
from, and are members of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting, Ontario, Canada. For about eight 
years we have held a little meeting every 
First-day at my dwelling-house, though not 
under the care of any meeting. During that 
time, with the exception of those who live 
here, we have had the company of but one 
Friend of our branch of the Society. Jesse 
Holmes, of Nebraska, made us an acceptable 
visit, and his ministry was also acceptable. 
We had become very hungry for some crumbs 
of the bread of life, as we have no one in our 
little company who ventures to communicate 
to the rest: We have had several communi- 
cations from ministers of the other branch of 
Friends, and some of them I believe were in 
the life. We number thirteen members, and 
with those in our families who are members 
and part members, count twenty-eight, who 
are frequently all at meeting, and sometimes 
others sit with us. 

We havea fine, productive, healthy country, 
and would be glad if some more Friends 
could see it right to come and settle near us. 


WILLIAM SHOTWELL. 
Fourth mo. 17th, 1882. 





Look at this inward being, and say, What 
is it? Formed by the Almighty hand, and 
therefore formed for some purpose; built up 
in its proportions, fashioned in every part by 
infinite skill; an emanation, breathed from 
the spirit of God—say, what is it? Its na- 
ture, its necessity, its design, its destiny,— 
what is it? So formed it is, so builded, so fash- 
ioned, so exactly balanced, and so exquisite- 
ly touched in every part that sin introduced 
into it is the direct misery, that every unholy 
thought falls upon it as a drop of poison; 
that every guilty desire, breathing upon any 
delicate part or fibre of the soul, is the plague 
spot of evil, the blight of death. Made, then, 
it is for virtue, not for sin,—oh! not for sin, 
for that is death,—but made for virtue, for 
purity as its end, its rest, its bliss ——made 
thus by God Almighty.— Orville Dewey. 


THE family is the very core of all society, 
and those who do not learn its lessons and 
taste its joys are but very imperfectly pre- 
pared for the outer life which they imagine 
to be so much broader and fuller. 
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ham on the 4th of Fifth month, 1882, was 
pretty well attended, considering that the day 
was one of the very few favorable days that 
has occurred this spring for the planting of 
corn—comparatively little of whieh had at 
that time been done. 


to the hour than is often the case at Quar- 
terly Meetings, as numbers who attend these 
meetings do not seem to esteem the matter of 
punctuality of so much importance as it 
really is, 


settled Joel Lair had a short communication 
to deliver, which was felt to be very accepta- 
ble. After he closed, Reuben Wilson, of 
Fishing Creek, addressed Friends at consid- 
erable length, and in language easily under- 
stood, which was well received. 





one or two short communications, the first 
meeting was closed with the general impres- 
sion that we had been favored. 





were answered and summaries united with, 
which showed the state of Society within the 
limits to be in about the same condition as 
usual, except that there has been improve- 
ment in regard to the subjects mentioned in 
the fourth query—which now seems to be an- 
swered pretty clear and full. 





ports and were continued to further labor as 
way opens. 


ed to be held in the meeting-house belonging 


First-day (the 28th), the latter at 103 A. M. 
There is to be a meeting of the committee 
held at 9 o’clock on Third-day morning, dur- 
ing Yearly Meeting week at Room No. 4, in 
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LOCAL INFORMATION, 
Abington Quarterly Meeting, held at Hors- 


Those who assembled were more punctual 


When the meeting was reasonably well 


After a prayer by one of the members, and 


In the business meeting all the queries 


The various standing committees made re- 


The committee on Circular or Special Meet- 
ings reported that a meeting is now appoint- 


to Friends at White Marsh, on First-day, the 
21st instant, and one at Providence the next 


the meeting-house at Race street, Philadel- 
hia. 

, The committee on the subject of establish- 
ing a Boarding School reported that al- 
though they were generally united in believ- 
ing it would be desirable that such a school 
should be established, way does not open to 
proceed with it at present. 

This report was not satisfactory to some of 
the women Friends, who do not seem to be 
fully able to understand why so large and 
able a Quarterly Meeting cannot establish 
and maintain a good “ Friends’ Boarding 
School,” to the advantage of our Society as 
well as to the youth who would be educated 
at it. 
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The committee is continued in the hope 
that way may yet open to proceed. 

The committee to nominate four members 
of the Representative Committee reported the 
names of two men and two women, which 
were fully united with. 
sometimes had but one woman member on 
the Representative Committee. 

In the men’s meeting, the subject of ap- 
pointing a committee to co-operate with the 
committee of the women’s, which was ap- 
_ at a previous meeting to assist the 

early Meeting’s committee on the subject of 
Temperance, was introduced; but action on 
it was deferred for the present. 

After a session of about four hours the 
meeting closed with the feeling that it had 
been very satisfactory. 

AN INTERESTED VISITOR. 

Fifth month 6th, 1882. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 13th, 1882. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING con- 
venes on Second day, the 15th inst. There is 
nothing to cause anxiety in those who love 
the religious society to which they belong, in 
looking toward this annual gathering. But 
our desires are earnest, that every one who 
expects to attend it may ask him or herself, 
“How can J aid in making it a season of 
spiritual refreshment, and promotive of the 
well-being and permanency of the body it 
represents?” To many, perhaps to the greater 
number, no special or conspicuous duty may 
be pointed out, in response to this inquiry. 
But if a true estimate of the importance and 
seriousness of the occasion be present in the 
mind, with a desire to receive spiritual good, 
and to contribute, even in the smallest way, to 
its prevalence, there can be no fear, but that 
all will be kept in their places, and the 
occasion be blessed to all. 

We shall miss the company of many who, 
since we last assembled, have passed to the 
higher life, and we may be sadly reminded 
that the prophets do not live forever, but the 
spirit that animated these faithful ones, and 
made them what they were, does live for- 
ever, and will be bestowed on every one who 
is humble enough to receive it. 


THe SEAMAN’Ss AND LANDsMEN’s AID 
Socrery ask all benevolent people to aid 


This Quarter has | 
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them.in furnishing healthful literature to the 
class which they are striving to uplift. The 
Eastern Mariners’ Library, Front and Union 
streets, is open eight and a half hours every 
day, and the agents of the society visit and 
supply vessels on the Delaware with papers, 
magazines, books, ete. 

Sailors are entrusted with large supplies of 
reading matter which they distribute as 
they have opportunity. Good reading is also 
sent to the miners in the coal regions, to 
alms-houses, and to the freedmen of the South. 

They make the following appeal : 

“Will the friends of the sailor be so kind 
as to send to Front and Union streets, to the 
library, papers and other reading matter 
which they do not wish to retain, or if more 
convenient for them they may send their 
address on a postal card to the Library, to 
the Secretary, James Boggs, and he will 
send for them. Please send donations to any 


of the officers. Magazines are much desired. 
We need a large supply.” 





Business InreGriry.—The methods of 
conducting business change as commercial re- 
lations broaden and competition increases, 
but the principles of integrity and upright- 
ness upon which all safe and legitimate busi- 
ness must be based are unchanging. They 
are the same now that they were when Abra- 
ham bought his parcel of land and weighed 
out the silver, “ current money with the mer- 
chant,” in payment therefor. 

It is paying a just equivalent for value re- 
ceived and it is paying promptly and cheer- 
fully. It calls for care that in all our busi- 
ness transactions we undertake no more than 
we can see our way clear to fulfill. 

There is widespread looseness, if not posi- 
tive unfaithfulness, in the matter of working 
upon borrowed capital, and there needs close 
watchfulness on the part of those who have 
small means, that trade or business is not ex- 
tended beyond what we can safely manage. 

There is general confidence in the prudence 
and honesty of those bearing the name of 
Friend, and the good reputation for careful 
management established by the generation 
preceding us goes far to increase our respon- 
sibility towards the business community. 

It is a common theory that a man is more 
pushing and energetic with a debt hanging 
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over his stock in trade than when he owns 
the capital, but let no one be deluded by so 
false an argument. It is not always an evil 
to work upon borrowed capital, but it does 
meed great caution and good management, 
lest by some unforeseen disaster all is lost. 
Such things are happening every day, and 
still men lend and borrow with the most 
thoughtless disregard of consequences. They 
buy on credit and trust to sales to pay the 
indebtedness, thus laying a mortgage upon 
what is sold and taking all the risks of busi- 
ness depression and fluctuation in prices. 


Yet business has drifted into this haphaz- 
ard way, and those who really do want to 
buy and sell upon principles of strict integri- 
ty, unless conducting large enterprises, can 
hardly hold their own, much less enter into 
competition with their less scrupulous neigh- 
bors. 

It is well for Friends to look beneath the 
surface, that they may fully realize where 
present methods will eventually lead. The 
old-time caution of Stephen Crisp, to one of 
his brethren who had undertaken a business 
on borrowed capital, may invoke a smile from 
the business men of to-day, but it is both 
sound and safe. Many a family that is re- 
duced to the barest necessities, if not down- 
right beggary, might now be enjoying the 
comforts of a moderate competency had the 
father adhered to the wise counsel it hands 
forth. 

The letter was introduced into the first lec- 
ture of the course delivered under the auspi- 
ees of “ Philadelphia Friends’ Institute for 
Young Men,” last winter, the subject being 
“ Business Ethics.” It was addressed to one 
J. R. and reads as follows: 


FRIEND J. R.—I am sorry I have the pres- 
ent occasion of writing to thee, and would 
have foreborne, if a necessity had not been 
upon me for the Truth’s sake, and for thine; 
for I have a deep sense of thy danger, and 
that thou art in the way to dishonour thy tes- 
timony; for I am informed by several who 
love thee well, that they believe thou art run 
into about three hundred pounds debt, to set 
thyself up asa public shopkeeper. Whether 


* they have dealt with thee about it or no, I 


know not; but alas, John, what is the rise 
and spring of this, and what will the issue 
be? Sink down into that which gives a dis- 
cerning, and thou wilt find a secret mistrust, 
mixed with an earthly lust, and a crafty car- 
rying it on, under a show of Truth; that 
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thereby some other things propounded might 
the better proceed, or be carried on, to the 
making self somebody: and this ground is 
cursed forever, and so will the fruit be. Oh, 
consider, is this fitting thyself for thy testi- 
mony, and the keeping thyself from entangle- 
ments in thy warfare? Oris it not, rather, a 
making use of the name of the Lord, and of 
Truth, to plunder others by fair means (or 
words), to get a visible estate into thy hand; 
and then thou may be plundered of it by foul 
means. It isan easy matter to preach and in- 
cur fines, when thou knowest others’ goods 
must bear the loss, thou art on the surest side ; 
and then if it be taken away at last, a whin- 
ing complaint of suffering for Truth’s sake 
must serve instead of paying thy debts, as it 
hath done too many already. 

Dear John, I wish you would yet take my 
counsel and send every Friend their goods 
home, with the money for what thou hast sold 
of theirs, and take thee to thy employment, 
where God blessed thee, and in which thou 
grew up; and stand ready at the Lord’s call, 
that if he please to make any public use of 
thee in His church, thou mayst be free from 
worldly entanglements; and if not, be con- 
tent with thy daily bread, both inwardly and 
outwardly; and seek to adorn the gospel thou 
hast preached by a holy, simple and righteous 
conversation; without which preaching, be- 
lieving and profession, and all the highest 
terms men can imagine, are all in vain and 
will end with an evil savour. 

I have writ these things in love to thee and 
the precious Trnth, in which my life stands, 
although it is often bowed down, to see so 
many abuse the profession of the holy Truth; 
serving themselves thereupon, and not caring 
to keep up the reputation of it; but venturing 
the glory of God, the reputation of his people, 
yea, and their own souls also, for the ane 
after their earthly and corruptible ends an 
purposes which they have propounded to 
themselves. I might enlarge, to show the 
many evil consequences attending this prac- 
tice, but hope by what I have written thou 
wilt consider the rest, and still account me 
thy friend in the Truth. STEPHEN CRISP. 
The 28th of the 9th Month, 1678. 





DIED. 


ATKINSON.—On Fourth month 23d, 1882, 
in California, Lewis Atkinson, formerly of 
Philadelphia. 

BANCROFT.—On the morning of Fifth 
mo. 2d, 1882, John Bancroft, in his 81st year; 
a member of Green street Monthly. Meeting. 

CARRALL.—On Fourth month 30th, 1882, 
William Roberts Carroll, in his 42d year, son 
of Susan and the late Richard Carrall; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia. 

HEACOCK.—On Third day, Third mo. 21st 
1882, Abigail, widow of Joel Heacock, aged 
74; a member of Richland Monthly Meeting, 
Penna. 

HICKS.—On Fourth month 3d, 1882, at 
Roslyn, L. I., Joseph Hicks, in his 77th year; 
a member of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 

JENKINS.—On Fourth mo. 27th, 1882, at 
Camden, Del., Mary H. Jenkins, in the 52d 
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ear of her age; a member of Camden 
Monthly Meeting. 

SMITH.—On Second month 2d, 1882, in 
Chicago, of rheumatism of the heart, Edith 
L., wife of Albert H. Smith, aged 34 years; 
interred in Friends’ burying-ground, at Hoop- 
eston, Vermilion co., Illinois, by the side of 
her twin daughters, Cora and Clara, who died 
in the Fifth month, 1881, aged 9 months. 

STABLER.—On Fifth month 38d, 1882, at 
Sandy Spring, Md., Ann K., wife of Edward 
Stabler, aged nearly 85 years. She was a 
member and for many years an elder of Sandy 
Spring Monthly Meeting. 

TRUMP.—On Becond day, evening, Fifth 
month ist, 1882, Daniel Trump, in his 70th 

ear; a member of Green street Monthly 
eeting. 

WILLETS.—On Fifth month Ist, 1882, at 
Glen Cove, Long Island, James Willets, in his 
68th year; a member of Matinecock Prepara- 
tive Meeting and Westbury Monthly Meeting. 





for securing the bark are in use in India. By 
the first, the tree is felled and the bark care- 
fully peeled from the trunk and branches. 
The stumps are allowed to remain, and from 
the sprouts that spring up two of the most 
thrifty are preserved for future trees, and the 
rest cut away. This is called coppicing. By 
the second method the tree is uprooted and 
the bark removed from the trunk, branches 
and roots. The ground is then planted with 
seedlings. 

The bark on being removed from the trees 
is placed in open sheds near at hand to dry, 
that the first process of drying may be in the 
open air and in the shade. When dried as 
much as possible without artificial heat, it is 
carried to the dry-house, a elose brick build- 
ing, where the process is completed with the 
aid of slow charcoal fires, the drying being 
accomplished at the lowest possible tempera- 
ture, without detriment to its chemical quali- 
ties. After this it may be stored without 
danger of deterioration. 

The method of preparation is extremely 
simple. The bark, roughly pulverized, is 
macerated in cold water acidulated with sul- 
phuric acid, until its properties are quite ex- 
hausted. Its resulting liquor is precipitated 
by a caustic alkali-potash. The precipitate 
is then dried, pulverized and sealed in tin 
boxes of a pound each. The powder is of a 
dull whitish color, very light, almost insolu- 
ble in water, but dissolves readily in acidu- 
lated water. J. 





































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Cinchona Tree.—The cultivation of 
“ The Tree that bears Quinine” is the subject 
of an interesting article, written by O. R. 
Bacheler, M. D., and published in the May 
number of Popular Science Monthly. 

It gives a history of the introduction of 
cinchona-culture in India, and the difficulties 
attending the effort—which was first made 20 
years ago. Several varieties were tried, but 
the saccirubra has proved the most tproduc- 
tive. The eastern terminus of the Himalaya 
has been found to conform more nearly in soil 
and temperature to the Andes, where the tree 
is indigenous, and it is in that part of India 
that the experiment has been tried. 

Of its culture the writer informs that the |. 
seeds ripen at the commencement of the dry 
season in October and November. After be- 
ing gathered they are spread out in shallow 
boxes to dry. It is estimated that an ounce 
of seeds may produce from {20 to 25,000 
plants. When thoroughly dried they are 
sown in beds, and when well started the 
young plants are transferred to nursery beds, 
protected from sun and rain by light thatch- 
ed roofs. When from eight months toa year 
old, they are about twelve inches high, and 
are ready to be planted out—the thatch cov- 
ering having been removed for a fortnight or 
so to harden them. They are set six feet 
apart. An acre of ground may produce a 
thousand or more of trees. Constant weed- 
ing is necessary, and until the trees are suffi- 
ciently large to shade the ground, one or two 
hoeings a year are highly beneficial. The 
average size of the trees at twelve years of 
age is two feet four inches in girth and thirty- 
nine feet in height. 

Propagation by cuttings is practised to 
some extent, and succeeds well. Two methods 





THE SKY IN MAY. 


Mercury is the evening star after the Ist, 
. . he follows in he track of Venus, 
oscillating in a straight line east of the sun 
toward his eastern elongation. He, however, 
travels much faster than Venus, being nearer 
the sun. For the law is unvarying that the 
nearer the planet is to the sun the greater 
will be the velocity. Besides, on account of 
being nearer, he is never so far from the sun 
at his elongations. Venus is sometimes forty- 
seven degrees from the sun at elongation. 
Mercury is never more than twenty-nine de- 
grees distant at that epoch in his course. The 
swift-footed planet, therefore, overtakes Venus 
on the 30th, and the two planets will make a. 
charming picture at their conjunction or near- 
est approach, Mercury being a degree and 
three-quarters west northwest of Venus. Ob- 
servers will find no difficulty in recognizing 
the planets, for the brilliant Venus will be a 
guide to point out the brother planet, who is. 
difficult to find. The planets must be looked 
for in the northwest, Mercury four degrees, 
and Venus three degrees north of the sunset. 
point, both planets being about twenty degrees 
east of the sun. As they are above the hori- 


ss 
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zon an hour and a half later than the sun, 
there is every reason to anticipate a rarely 
beautiful conjunction. . . . On the 18th 
he is in conjunction with Jupiter about two 
degrees north. Jupicer will then be plainly 
visible, and Mercury far enough from the sun 
to be possibly picked up by bright-eyed ob- 
servers, as the planets do not set till after 8 
o’clock. 

The most favorable time in all the year for 
seeing Mercury as evening star with the un- 
aided eye commences about the middle of 
the month and continues through the first 
part of June. ee ee tee, 

Conjunction with the sun on the 6th finishes 
Saturn’s course as evening star. He then 
passes to the western side of the sun, becomes 
morning star, and a month hence will emerge 
from his temporary eclipse in the sun’s rays, 
and may be seen shining faintly in the east a 
short time before sunrise. He will rise earlier 
and grow brighter as he recedes from the sun 
and approaches the earth, until in the summer 
months he will appear before the dawn. 
Every one should follow his course, as he 
will present a noteworthy aspect for careful 
study while he travels from conjunction 
to opposition. His approaching perihelion, 
his widely-opening rings and his great north- 
ern declination will make him appear larger 
and brighter than he has done for nearly 
thirty years. 

An interesting planetary event of the month 
is that Saturn and Neptune reach conjunction 
on the same day, the former at three o’clock 
in the morning, and the latter at six o’clock 
in the afternoon. If, therefore, a straight 
line should be drawn from the earth through 
the sun and Saturn, it would, if extended, 
pass near the huge planet that travels far- 
thest from the sun. 

Another event, in which the same planets 
are actors, occurs at eight o’clock on the 
morning of the 11th. Saturn and Neptune 
are then in close conjunction, Saturn being 
twenty-two minutes south. Neptune for 
months has been slowly gaining upon Saturn’s 
tracks, and has at last overtaken him. After 
the conjunction he will take the precedence, 
and be the first of the morning stars to make 
his advent in the eastern sky. But as he is 
never visible to the naked eye, and only 
worth looking at in the telescope when near 
opposition, observers must be content with 
knowing that, though unseen, he is surely 
pursuing his slow course among the stars, and 
that his path is as plainly marked out as if 
he were the brightest star in the heavens. 

Jupiter is evening star until the 30th, 
when, at three o’clock in the morning, he 
takes his turn in coming into conjunction 
with the sun. Jupiter, the sun and the earth 





are then in a straight line, with the sun in 
the centre, the huge planet being about five 
hundred and ninety million miles from 
the earth. He will continue to be visible 
about half of the month, after which his lesser 
beams will be eclipsed by the more powerful 
sun’s. He is so far away that his moons can- 
not be seen during May and June. A 

The new moon of the 17th is the most dis- 
tinguished of the year. She celebrates the 
commencement of her course by causing a 
total eclipse of the sun, invisible here, but 
visible in the Eastern hemisphere. The line 
of totality passes across the north of Africa, 
the south of Asia, and ends in the Pacific 
ocean. The new moon also signalizes her 
course on the same day by a rare phenomenon, 
the occultation of Jupiter. 

At twenty-four minutes after seven o’clock, 
Washington time, the new moon, sixteen hours. 
and a half after her change, will pass directly 
over Jupiter and occult or hide him from 
view. As from new moon till full, the moon 
moves with the dark edge foremost, Jupiter 
will suddenly disappear when he reaches the: 
dark limb, producing a startling effect as if 
he were suddenly annihilated from the sky 
at a point where his path was unobstructed. 
There are few observers who will possess the: 
practised eye required for witnessing an oc- 
cultation with the moon so near the sun. 
But it can be done by those who know where: 
to look with the naked eye and with the aid 
of a good opera glass or a small telescope. 
Jupiter, on that evening will be about one 
and a third degrees north of the sunset point 
and about ten degrees east of the sun, and 
sets a few minutes before eight o’clock. The 
occultation of a planet by the moon is a rare- 
sight, and that of Jupiter by the slender cres- 
cent will not soon be forgotten. The moon, 
satisfied with the production of a total solar- 
eclipse and an occultation, has nothing more 
to do with the planets during the month, ex- 
cept to pass at a respectful distance near 
Mars on the 22d and near Uranus on the 25th. 

May is, therefore, a grand gala season 
among the planets. Into one short month 
are crowded more important events than 
those that sometimes illustrate the records of 
several successive months. The conjunction 
of the three largest planets of the system with 
the sun; the conjunction of six planets with 
each other ; the superior conjunctions of Mer- 
cury; the total eclipse of the sun, and the: 
occultation of Jupiter form a brilliant succes- 
sion of phenomena as imposing to the mental 
eye as they are beautiful to the physical eye. 
The grand feature of the month is, however, 
the number of planets in line with the sun at 
nearly the same time, and the marvelous pre- 
ponderauce of planetary attraction pulling 
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upon the sun in one direction. Mercury is 
the first to drop into line, Saturn and Nep- 
tune follow next, and the gigantic Jupiter is 
the last to join the ranks. The sun is now 

assing through the maximum of sun spots. 
Whether the planets have anything to do 
with the commotion agitating his surface is 
something which no astronomer has yet been 
able to determine. The problem remains to 


be solved in the astronomy of the future.— | 


Providence Journal. 


0 
From The Student. 
SCIENCE VERSUS THE CLASSICS, 


Among the leaders of education the question 
has become one of ever-deepening interest ; 
How can the school years lay the best founda- 
tion for a student’s life-work? What system 
of culture will best fit him to fill his place in 
the world, as a thinker, and as a man? 

For more than twenty years the respective 
merits of science and the classics have been 
discussed and re-discussed, with increasing 
energy ; and the conviction is abroad, and is, 
we believe, capturing all thinkers unbiased 
‘by medizval traditions, that science is of 
more solid and enduring value,—that knowl- 
edge of things is of more importance than 
knowledge of words. For the benefit of those 
who have not looked into this controversy, we 
offer a review of some points, because the 
needs of a new generation demand the reiter- 
ation of objections to the domination of the 
classics and a representation of the claims of 
science. We have long entertained the opin- 
ion that the classics are not only very imperfect 
aids to the “culture demanded by modern 
life,” but that their influence is often baneful, 
both to the intellect and to the morals,—and 
that they are in measure responsible for the 
low intellectual and moral status of thousands 
of students whose powers have been wasted 
upon them. We do not wish to be deemed 
an unqualified opponent of the critical study 
of the ancient languages. It would be indeed 
deplorable if skill in their interpretation were 
lost. If a boy has a penchant for the languages, 
let him be encouraged to follow the bent of 
his genius, and he will pursue them with that 
relish which special aptitude supplies; but 
let not every one, whatever his proclivities, 
‘be stretched on the Procrustean bed of our 
grammar-school education. 

We believe that devotion to the ancients 
has fettered the march of civilization,—that 
allegiancé to the old philosophers has checked 
to an extraordinary degree the spirit of inde- 
pendent inquiry, rendering their disciples 
impervious to the advancing thought of the 
day. They become hide-bound conservatives 
locked up in the past, and oblivious to the 
fact that it is the present,—and the future, 


which must be the sure outgrowth of that 
present,—which really concerns us. Even 
Macauley, whose prepossessions would natur- 
ally be in favor of literature, observes: 
“Unfortunately those grammatical and phil- 
ological studies, without which it were impos- 
sible to understand the great works of 
Athenian and Roman genius, have a tendency 
to contract the views dnd deaden the sensibilities 
of those who follow them with extreme 
assiduity. A powerful mind which has been 
long employed in such studies may be compared 
to the gigantic Spirit in the Arabian tale, 
who was pursuaded to contract himself to 
small dimensions, in order to enter the 
enchanted vessel, and when his prison had 
been closed upon him, fancied himself unable 
to escape from the narrow boundaries, to the 
measure of which he had reduced his stature.” 

Another writer justly observes: “The 
overshadowing influence of the study of lan- 
guage, learned only from books, has so 
determined the habits of education, that the 
sciences have been forced into the same 
method of acquisition, and are often so 
presented as ‘to stupefy the mind instead of 
awakening it. Agassiz, commenting upon 
the intellectual effect of this memorizing pro- 
cess, says: ‘ We learn all about nature in the 
closet, but when we go out of doors we cannot 
find her.’ ” 

If absorbing devotion to the study of lan- 
guage has a tendency to blind certain import- 
ant mental faculties, the moral effect of inviting 
youth at the most susceptible aye to dwell 
among the impurities of heathen mythology is 
more deeply injurious. We need not go beyond 
the narrow circle of our own school-fellows to 
note some striking instances of the demoraliz- 
ing effects of classical studies. The testimony 
of Carlyle is relevant, expressed though it be 
in language more forcible than elegant. Speak- 
ing of his school-days, he says: “I think it 
likely I should have been a wiser, and cer- 
tainly a godlier man, if I had followed my 
father’s footsteps, and had left Greek and 
Latin to the fools that wanted them.” Sad 
confession! Yet we can easily believe that a 
training in true science might have preserved 
Carlyle from plunging into the abysmal 
slough of conservatism, where, losing all hope 
of human elevation, he scouted at all progress. 

The period of the Medicean revival of 
Greek literature and art was the most debased, 
morally, in the annals of Europe; and does 
not this literature still perpetuate a low stand- 
ard of virtue,‘more than we are willing to sus- 
pect,—paganizing the Christian world, and 
prompting men to reject the “ lofty ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount?” It has been well 
said that “from the book of the Jewish New 
Testament we take our religion of amity, and 
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that the Greek and Latin epics serve as gospels 
for our religion of enmity. In the education 
of our youth we devote a small portion of time 
to one and a large portion of time to the other. 
At our public schools the same men are priests 
of both religions. The nobility of self-sacri- 
fice is made conspicuous every seventh day, 
while during the remaining six the nobility 
of sacrificing others is exhibited in glowing 
terms.” ‘ What one prays for as a virtue on 
Sunday one scorns as a weakness on Monday.” 

If it be conceded that the influence of the 
classics is not wholly beneficial, what services 
have they rendered which entitle them to undi- 
vided sway? It isso generally admitted that 
few students actually master the languages 
which they spend year after year of school-life 
in besieging, that it is useless to dwell on this 
point. 

“For a period varying from seven to ten 
ears,” says Dr. Barnard, President of Colum- 
ia College, “we keep young men under a 

course of instruction in Latin and Greek, and 
at the end of that time they are unable, in 
any proper sense, to read either the one or 
the other.” Prof. Playfair makes a computa- 
tion from which he concludes that in ordinary 
schools, “not above one in a hundred learns 
to read even Latin decently well.” “The 
average college graduate,” says C. F. Richard- 
son, “is almost certain to be a mere baby in 
his knowledge of the ancient and modern 
literature of Europe. He has spent his time 
in studying grammatical forms, and etymolo- 
gical niceties and syntactical constructions, but 
has gained little idea of the largeness or noble 
quality of the text in hand, or of the litera- 
ture of which that text is a part. Etymology, 
syntax, the conjugation of verbs, are not liter- 
ature. They may or may not be the gateway 
to an adequate knowledge of literature,—more 
frequently they are not. Philology is one 
thing, and a knowledge of the life and spirit 
of a foreign literature is quite another thing.” 
It is urged by those who cling to the old 
system ‘that the study of these ancient lan- 
guages is an aid to the cultivation of the 
memory, exercises the habit of attention, and 
teaches the art of reasoning. All this we 
grant. But is there nothing which will furnish 
this discipline and yield also some further 
return for the immense expenditure of time? 
Would not the exercise of mind upon subjects 
that would fix valuable ideas instead of mere 
words,—subjects that would feed it with 
knowledge, instead of leaving it barren of 
almost all information about the thousand 
and one things which it most concerns us to 
know,—would not this exercise, we ask, prove 
far more efficient ? 

The argument most strenuously urged in 

favor of the classics is the philological ; yet to 


serve the purposes desired, the years generally 
consumed by Latin and Greek are both insuffi- 
cient and unnecessary. These languages are 
a key to much of the etymology of our mother 
tongue, and enable us to understand scientific 
terminology ; but all that the general student. 
of English and of science needs in etymology 
and terminology could have been learned in 
one-tenth of the time devoted to the classical 
languages; and how many have lamented the 
wasted years in which they gave so much to- 
gain so little! Even as an introduction to the- 
study of our grammar, they have not the 
value claimed for them. The grammar of 
the classical tongues has been fastened upon 
the English with which their genius has ton 
small, if any, affinity, and the little English 
grammar they teach indirectly were better 
taught directly. 

It is claimed that a knowledge of the 
classics will enable the proficient therein to 
excel in the use of the English language. 
Our observation does not sustain this assump- 
tion. On the contrary, we are convinced that. 
this is only a pleasant allusion of the learned, 
and that many who are innocent of the ancient. 
tongues have become eminently skilled both 
in the grammar and composition of their own. 
The late version of the New Testament bears 
striking evidence that the master of Greek is 
not necessarily a master of English. Had one 
member of the learned committee of transla- 
tors been ignorant of Greek, but skilled in 
his native tongue, would not this version have: 
been free from the numerous words of Latin 
origin which have been substituted for good 
Saxon terms? Would men capable of appre- 
ciating and writing pure English have 
destroyed the harmony of style by sacrificing 
the beautiful language of the old version for 
the stilted phrases, which convey no new idea 
nor any new interpretation ? 

Some of our greatest writers have been 
wholly unacquainted with the classics. Hugh 
Miller was not trained therein, yet as Prof. 
Silliman asserts, he had “a perfect command 
of the finest language ;” and the North British 
Review bears tribute to the “elegance and 
purity of his style,” while Rev. Dr. Buckland 
acknowledged, “ his felicity of language made 
me ashamed of the comparative poverty and 
meagreness of my own descriptions, which 
had cost hours and days of labor.” “I would 
give my left hand,” he adds, “to possess such 
powers of description as this man.” 

John Woolman was unacquainted with 
the classics, yet, observes Crabb Robinson, 
“ An illiterate tailor, he writes in a style of 
the most exquisite purity and grace.” Alex- 
ander Wilson, the pioneer of American orni- 
thology, had no classical training; yet says a 
writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, “Pasages. 
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occur in the preface and descriptions which 
for elegance of language, graceful ease and 
graphic power can scarcely be surpassed.” 
“ Keats, who knew not a word of Greek, got 
nearer to the heart of Greek literature,” says 
a critic, “than a hundred Porsons could ever 
do.” “But,” some one objects, “these are 
exceptions to the general rule.” From a 
Scotch writer we learn that Mr. Dassent, who 
has had considerable experience as an exam- 
iner of military and civil appointments, so 
far from certifying that Latin scholars speak 
and write English without a fault, reports: 
“T have known young men who write very 
good Latin prose, indeed, and very good Latin 
verse, and | have known thesame young men 
utterly incapable of writing a letter in their own 
language, or a decent essay. I must say 
that some who have had_ great classical repu- 
tation have been the worst English writers I 
have known. I have observed this over and 
over again. Men recommended solely for their 
university reputation I have found signal 
failures in English writing ; splendid scholars 
but utterly incapable of expressing themselves 
in their own tongue.” It is thus made evident 
that the ancient languages,form no essential 
part of a modern education, while all will 
admit that to attain an intimate acquaintance 
with his mother tongue should be the aim of 
every student. It is equally evident that the 
methods hitherto pursued in classical schools 
has not enabled him to reach this important 
end. The critical study of English literature 
and English composition should pervade the 
entire school course. We should be glad to 
see the study of grammar take the place of 
Greek, for while it affords healthful exercise 
to the philological faculties it opens to the 
student an exuberant literature kindred with 
his own, and leaves him in command of a lan- 
guage practically useful in daily life. Even 
Max Miller asserts that as vehicles of thought 
Greek and Latin are not more perfect than 
the spoken languages of Europe, and that 
these modern languages are even more help- 
ful in enabling us to establish the leading 
principles of the science of language. The 
plea that the classics are-very valuable in 
comparative philology places them where 
they properly belong, as aids in determining 
many recondite questions concerning the 
origin or affinities of races, and brings their 
study within the domain of science. 

The classics were in the middle ages deemed 
essential to a curriculum, not for the beauty 
of classical literature, not because they 
afforded a gymnasium for mental training, 
but because “they were the -languages of 
educated men throughout Europe, were 
employed infpublic business, literature and 
philosophy, and were essential to the unity 


and authority of the Catholic Church.” We 
in our day do not need them for any of these 
purposes. The conditions of education have 
changed. The human mind has made 
immense advances. “Realm after realm of 
new truth has been discovered.” Does it become 
an enlightened people to remain absorbed in 
“studies first pursued as the sole key of wis- 
dom and knowledge, now that they have 
ceased not only to be the sole, but the best 
key?” “I suppose,” says Huxley, “ that 1500 
years ago the child of any well-to-do Roman 
citizen was taught just these same things! 

All will agree with Dr. Barnard that 
“what the school aud the college accomplish 
for the individual who enjoys their advantages 
is to fit him to take his education into his own 
hands. No man who remains stationary at 
the point where the college leaves him can 
ever be distinguished in any vocation, or 
prove a successful laborer in any part of the 
intellectual field.” Now while it is an excep- 
tional thing for a graduate to interest himself 
in Latin and Greek after he has received his 
diploma, those who have been early instructed 
in science will in most instances, continue the 
study through life. Whatever may be their 
vocations, they will find the habits of obser- 
vation and deduction gained through this 
training.of ever recurring utility; and at 
home or abroad, in the workshop, the office 
or the field, there will always be present sub- 
jects that interest and instruct, while they 
invite continued inquiry into the abounding 
mysteries of the natural world. “It is more 
easy at an early age,” says Dr. Carpenter, “to 
fix a child’s mind upon something which it sees 
than upon an abstraction,” and later, “the 
study of science and scientific investigation 
call forth different faculties of the mind from 
those which are developed by the studies of 
mathematics and classics, and by neglecting 
physical science these faculties lie dormant.” 
Sir Charles Lyell, lamenting this neglect of 
science, observes, “I have known men quite 
late in life, who have forgotten all the Latin 
and Greek which they spent their earlier 
years in acquiring, hit upon geology or some 
other branch, and all at once their energies 
have been awakened, and you have been 
astonished to see how they came out. They 
would have taken that line long before, and 
have done good work in it, had they been taught 
the elements of it, at school.” 

“The world,” says William Penn, “is 
certainly a great and stately volume of natural 
things, and may be not improperly styled 
the hieroglyphics of a better.” To make 
himself acquainted with this wondrous 
volume should be the desire of every rightly 
directed student. The range of science is 
from the infinitely minute to the infinitely 
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vast, and is limitless as the universe. When 
a friend was complaining to Linneus that 
Sweden did not afford scope for the study of 
nature the sage replied by laying his hand 
over a bit of moss upon which he was reclin- 
ing, and saying, “Under this palm is material 
for the study of a lifetime.” 

There is a class of men who appear “to 
have eyes in the back of their heads, and to 
see the path only that has been trodden.” 
This class is constitutionally blind to all 
true progress, and deems the philosophical 
thinker but a troubler in Israel,—a nuisance 
that should be suppressed. Those who have 
studied the growth of civilization and human 
progress, and have aimed to keep themselves 
abreast of the thought of the day, have learned 
that new revelations of philosophy are pre- 
paring opinions for the coming generation,— 
are moulding the thought that shall be popu- 
lar among those who cannot or who will not 
think,for themselves. These opinions are too far 
in advance to be acceptable to those “ whose 
eyes are in the back of their heads,” and who 
gaze only upon the path over which they 
have passed, unconscious that it was marked 
out by the thinker of the preceding age. 
The uncultivated world does not think, it 
merely feels, and appropriates the opinions 
which it finds ready prepared by the students 
of natural law,—the seekers for wisdom 
amoung the works of God. The common mind 
may be aptly compared toa dead fish floating 
upon the current. A living fish prefers to 
swim against the current; he finds that his 
blood is thus oxygenized, gains force, and learns 
that he is alive. The advocate of new truths 
enjoys a similar experience, through the added 
power he requires from friction with error to 
which he is continually exposed. Robust 
thinkers are not swayed by the popular mind. 

That philosophy which would unsettle his 
faith and lead the young inquirer away from 
God we would unhesitatingly repudiate. 
That many students have been thus led we 
we cannot deny, but the ignorant only can 


fancy that this is the legitimate tendency of 


true science. Those who have stumbled, have 
done so because, instead of remaining humble 
inquirers, they have become exalted by their 
imagined superior insight into the principles 
that govern in the outward world, and assumed 
that having mastered the operations of a few 
laws, they have therefore grasped the force 
that directs the machine, and have been 
tempted to entertain the vain dream of a 
“dead universe yoverned by an absent God.” 
True science is ever the handmaid of religion. 
Has not Christ’s kingdom in the earth pro- 
gressed with the progress of knowledge, and 
have not base superstitions shrunk away before 
the light of advancing science? When would 











mankind have been redeemed from the thral- 
dom of Rome had not the invention of print- 
ing struck from Catholicism its commanding 
advantage of a monoply of inter-communica- 
tion? Against this new art the frantic 
struggles of the powers of ignorance . were 
unavailing, and intellectual inter-communi- 
cation was secured. To this modern society 
owes many of its most striking characteristics, 
not the least of which is the spreading of the 
Sacred Scripture among ‘the nations that 
have long sat in darkness.” Have not all 
untrammeled investigations in science resulted 
in the highest good to religion also, and are 
not our hopes of the wider spread of true 
religion elevated by our trust that science 
will more and more continue “to vindicate 
the ways of God to man?” Let religion and 
science—the knowledge of our spiritual and 
amore complete knowledge of our material 
duties, move hand in hand in the great work 
of human elevation. It is not by saturating 
the minds of our youth with the effete learn- 
ing of the ancients, not by drilling them in 
forms of words, that we can hope to raise the 
world, or advance our status upon earth. 
The modern scheme of education should 
partake of the expanding character of modern 
life and thought. No longer are the few 
trained in cloistered halls, but the many,—the 
masses clamor for intellectual life. Let the 
classics remain the specialty of the devotees 
of mere learning, but let science, which is 
systematized knowledge, and is a birthright 
of the people,—a guide to the arts of daily 
practical life—an essential to that progress 
in the many paths to the nobler life and 
growth, which they are to attain, be free to 
all who may wish to partake of its blessed 
fruits. Knowledge should be the clothing of 
every mind, while learning must remain but 
its ornament. James S8. Liprrncort. 


_—_—_ —__-~«en  ____—_-- 


THE LILAC. 


I feel too tired and too old, 

Long rambles in the woods to take, 
To seek the cowslip’s early gold 

And search for violets in the brake: 
Nor can I, as I used to, bend 
My little bed of flowers to tend; 
Where grew my scented pinks, to-day 
The creeping witch-grass has its way. 


But when my door I open wide 

To breathe the warm, sweet air of spring, 
The fragrance comes in like a tide, 

Great purple plumes before me swing, 
For, looking in, close by the door, 
The lilac blossoms as of yore; 
The earliest flower my childhood knew, 
Is to the gray, worn woman true. 


Dear common tree that needs no care, 
Whose root in any soil will live, 

How many a dreary spot grows fair 
With the spring charm thy clusters give! 
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The narrow court-yard in the town, 
Knows thy sweet fragrance, and the brown 
Low, hill-side farm-house hides its eaves 
Beneath the gray-green of thy leaves. 


Loosed by the south wind’s gentle touch, 
In perfumed showers thy blossoms fall ; 
Thou askest little, givest much 
Thy lavish bloom is free to all : 
And even I, shut in, shut out, 
From all the sunny world about, 
Find the first flower my childhood knew, 
Is to the gray old woman true. 
—Marian Douglass. 


ITEMS. 


A TELEGRAM from London on the 6th inst. 
states: ‘‘ Lord Frederick Cavendish, the new 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. Thomas 
Henry Burke, the Under Secretary, were as- 
sassinated early this evening, while walking 
in Phoenix Park, Dublin.” 

LIEUTENANT DELONG, of the Jeannette, 
and his party are dead. A telegram to the 
Secretary of the Navy from Engineer Melville, 
dated Lena Delta, Siberia, March 24th, reports 
the finding of their bodies on that drear 
shore. Melville was to continue the searc 
for Chipp and his party. 

THE outlook for the crops in the northwest- 
ern States and Territories continues favorable 
notwithstanding the cold weather, which has 
retarded farming operations in many locali- 
ties. The wheat crop in Southern Ohio has 
been damaged about ten per cent. by the frosts, 
but in Northern Ohio very little damage has 
been done. 


THE President has signed the bills to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Life Saving Service, 
making an immediate appropriation for the 
removal of the obstructions at Hell Gate, and 
repealing the discriminating duties on pro- 
ducts of countries east of the Cape of Good 
Hope. He has also signed the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill. 

Dr. 8. GIBBON, Medical Officer for the Hol- 
born District, London, says in his latest re- 

rt that, whatever may os the cause, there 
is no doubt that a Jew’s life in London is, on 
an average, worth twice as many years as a 
Christian’s. The Hebrews of the metropolis 
are notoriously exempt from tubercular and 
scrofulous taint. Pulmonary consumption is 
very rare among them. The medical officer 
of one of the Jewish schools has remarked 
that their children do not die in anything like 
the same ratio as Christian children. In 
High street, Whitechapel, the average death 
rate on the north side, which is occupied by 
Jews, is twenty per thousand, while on the 
south side, which is occupied by English and 
Irish Gentiles, it is forty-three per thousand. 
—Pop. Sci. Monthly. . 


In the House of Lords, on the evening of 
the Ist inst., Earl Granville, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, announced the resig- 
nation of W. E. Forster, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and the intention of the government 
to release the three imprisoned members of 
Parliament. The London Times, in this con- 
nection, says: ‘“‘ Public opinion will approve 
Mr. Forster’s manly and dignified course in 
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the presence of trying and painful alternatives. 
The new policy of the government rests upon 
the hope that the moderate language of the 
Land Leaguers, the concession to some extent 
to the demands in the Land Law Amendment 
bill and the release of Mr. Parnell, will touch 
the feelings of the Irish masses and restore 
the authority of law and respect for public 
and private rights. 

“The probability of a compromise with re- 
spect to tenants’ claims is a hopeful element. 
If Mr. Parnell will make use of his liberty to 
restore order, there may be an immediate im- 
provement in the condition of Ireland.” 

The Standard says: ‘‘ The radicals have 
triumphed all along the line. A new era is 
opening up in English politics. It asks, if 


amnesty is to be real, on what grounds can 
Mr. Davitt be excluded from it?” 

The Post says: ‘‘The Government are in 
despair, and like desperate men are playing a 
desperate game to retrieve their fortunes.” 


NOTICES. 


FAIRHILL INDULGED MEETING. 
First-day, Fifth mo. 14th, at the residence of 
M. K. Peirce, 2883 N. Eleventh street, 3 P. M. 
Friends attending Yearly Meeting and others 
are invited. 


CHILDREN’S MEETING. 
First-day, Fifth mo. 14th, 3 P. M., at Race 
street. 


An Adjourned Meeting of the Philadelphia 
Association for the Promotion of First-day 
Schools will be held in Race street Meeting- 
house, on Fourth-day evening, Fifth mo. 17th, 
at 8 o’clock. 

Ninth Annual Meeting of the Friends’ Book 
Association will be held at the Meeting House, 
Fifteenth and Race streets, on Second-day 
evening, Fifth month 15th, 1882, at 8 o’clock. 

HENRY BENTLEY, President. 

Louisa J. RoBERTs, Sec’y. 

Friends desiring boarding places during 
New York Yearly Meeting are requested to 
communicate with Benj. Smith, Friends’ 
Seminary, E. Sixteenth street, New York city. 


The Annual Meeting of the First-day School 
Association of the New York Yearly Meeting 
will be held at the meeting-house, Fifteenth 
street and Rutherford place, on Second-day 
evening, Fifth mo. 29th, at 8 o’clock. 

Wm. M. JACKSON, Clerk. 


A meeting of the New York Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Temperance Committee will be held on 
Third-day evening, Fifth mo. 30th, at8 o’clock, 
at the meeting-house on Fifteenth street, N.Y. 
A general invitation is extended to all Friends 
to attend. Jos. A. BoGaRpbvws, Clerk. 

A meeting for the general consideration of 
First-day School matters will be held in the 
Fifteenth Street meeting-house, New York, 
on First-day evening, Fifth month 28th, at 8 
o’clock,. It is desired that all Friends who 
are interested in First-day Schools (and par- 
ticularly teachers) are invited to attend. 





